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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held at 
Virginia, September 6th to 8th, 1916. The 
registration was 69, not including local citi- 
zens and library board members of surround- 
ing towns, who were active in providing the 
social part of the program. 








Wednesday, September 6 

The first session began with a paper by 
Mr. R, L. Walkley of Minneapolis, on “Busi- 
ness Methods in the Library,” which is 
printed in full on page 47. The discussion 
which followed centered chiefly around the 
questions of budget classification and Car- 
negie expenditures. 

The second paper, entitled “Whence and 
Whither: an Appraisal” by Miss Gratia A. 
Countryman, of Minneapolis, was read in her 
absence by Miss Ethel I. Berry, of the Min- 
heapolis Public Library. (See page 44.) 

In place of the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Booklists, Miss Emma B. Nilsson, 
the chairman, sent for distribution selected 
lists of recent Swedish, Danish and Norwe- 





gian books, which have been printed by the 
Minneapolis Public Library. : 
Mr. Walkley presented the 
Report of the Committee on Library 
Training 

An informal conference on library training 
was called by President Vincent, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on December 20, 1915. 
The need of a library school and the cost of 
its establishment was discussed, as well as 
the possibility of contributions of money and 
service from the various library interests of 
the Twin Cities, which was deemed imprac- 
ticable. It was therefore agreed that an ap- 
peal for funds for establishing a library 
training school should be presented to the 
next legislature. (This item will probably 
be inserted in the University Budget for 
1917-18.) 

The Library Summer School will next 
year (1917) be affiliated with the College of 
Education of the University of Minnesota. 
This means that Summer School students 
who are qualified for admission to the Col- 
lege of Education will be given credit in the 
College for the Library Summer School 
courses. 

During the past school year Miss Martha 
Wilson, of the Department of Education, be- 
gan a course of lectures one hour per week 
in the College of Education, for the benefit 
of teachers. Students taking this course 
(with practice work) for two years, will re- 
ceive credit for one course in the Library 
Summer School. 

A similar course is conducted at Carleton 
College by Mr. Alfred D. Keator, Associate 
Librarian. This course is made up of lec- 





tures and practice work an hour per week 
and has been elected by about thirty stu- 
dents for the present year. It is open to 
juniors and seniors, and is intended espe- 
cially for those who expect to be teacher- 
librarians. 

The Minneapolis Public Library will con- 
duct this year a nine months’ training class 
consisting of ten members, all of whom have 
had some University work. This class is 
planned to be more than an apprentice class, 
and will train girls of more than High School 
education for the positions of trained assist- 
ants in the Minneapolis Public Library. The 
formation of this course has been made nec- 
essary by the lack of supply of people from 
the regular library schools. 

New committees were appointed as fol- 
lows: 

Committee on Nominations: 
Miss Palmer, Miss Corson. 

Committee on Resolutions: 
ten, Lasby, Fulle1. 

Committee on Legislation: Miss Clara 
Baldwin, as chairman, to choose other mem- 
bers as co-operation and assistance are re- 
quired during the activities of the legisla- 
ture, which meets this coming year. 

At 6:30 a banquet was given for visiting 
librarians and library board members by the 
Library Board of Virginia, Mr. R. C. Picker- 
ing, Secretary of the Library Board, acting 
as toastmaster. Songs by Miss Inez Davey, 
of Eveleth, and music by Anhalt’s orchestra 
were enjoyed. Guests were later taken to 
the Lyric Theater through the kindness of 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company and saw 
moving pictures which showed the work of 
iron mining on the Mesaba Range. Mr. J. 
H. Hearding, of Duluth, explained the pro- 
cesses in the various pictures in a most in- 
teresting and non-technical way. 


Dr. Johnston, 


Misses Pat- 


Thursday, September 7 
The second session was a book symposium, 
The first paper was read by Miss Elta V. 
Savage, of the Duluth Public Library, on 


“Travel in the United States.” She de- 
scribed very intimately a number of books 
which made all parts of the country seem 
most inviting. An exhibit of the books, lent 
by the Duluth Public Library, emphasized 
the value of her attractive descriptions. 
Mr. J. H. McInnis, of the Interstate Iron 
Ore Company, referred in his paper to many 
“Books on Chemistry that every library 
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should have,” emphasizing the importance of 
being up to date, and of following the new 
developments in the practical applications of 
chemistry. 

Mr. Arthur E. Anderson, of the Oliver Tron 
Mining Company, read a paper on “Books 
related to Civil Engineering.” He recom. 
mended for first purchase the rare depend. 
able books which he called the “classics” of 
the engineering profession. After this we 
should use what funds we have for the mogt 
up-to-date books recommended by compe 
tent authorities. It is important also to haye 
bound files of the technical magazines, ang 
if possible the Proceedings of the engineer. 
ing societies. Opportunities afforded by the 
system of inter-library loans were also sug. 
gested. 

Miss Katherine Patten, of the Minneapolis 
Athenaeum, read the next paper on Domes. 
tic Architecture and Interior Decoration, set- 
ting forth the fascination of home building 
and furnishing and describing the most re 
liable books on the subject. 

(Lists of the books mentioned in the above 
papers will be found on pages 538-57. 

The lists on Chemistry and Civil Engineer. 
ing may be obtained on application to the 
Commission, as space did not permit their 
inclusion in this number.) 

Miss Belle M. Owens, of the St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library, read a paper on the “Use of War 
Literature.” (See page 51.) 

._Miss Jennie B. Lasby, Librarian of the 
Northfield Public Library, spoke on 


The Librarian’s Magazines 


She discussed the topic from the view 
point of the reading public and with refer. 
ence to the small library which has from 
$100 to $150 a year to spend for this branch 
of work, 

She divided magazines into three classes: 
1st, those that are absolutely necessary for 
the work of the library; 2nd, time savers 
for the librarian who must do the catalog 
ing, buy the books, act as reference librarian 
as well as serve the public, and the third 
class including the magazines which add t0 
the pleasure and, in a general way, help in 
the education, using that word in its broat 
est sense, of the reading public. 

In the first class are the Nation and the 
Survey, which are read carefully as soon 4 
possible after receiving them. From the te 
liable information they contain, many que 
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For the use of the literary clubs the Dial 


and the North American Review are in- 
cluded in the first class, and for the library 
of every growing town the American City 
(Town and County edition) is indispensable. 

In the second class, the time savers, are in- 
cluded Review of Reviews, World’s Work 
and as many of the weeklies as the funds at 
hand will permit, such as the Outlook, In- 
dependent, Literary Digest and Current 
Opinion. Two important time savers of a 
differept class are the Bookman and Book 
News Monthly. They save time for the li- 
prarian in giving her a good idea of the 
yalue of many of the new books as they are 
published and they also help readers in de- 
ciding which book is best suited to their 
needs. The short sketches of new authors 
which appear in the Book News Monthly are 
useful in helping to introduce a book which 
is well worth reading but whose author is 
little known, as The Harbor by Ernest Poole 
and The Song of the Lark, by Willa S. Cath- 
er, The portraits and scenes may be clipped 
and used in making posters to advertise the 
books. 

The third class which includes the maga- 
zines that contribute to the culture and 
pleasure of the reading public is, of course, 
the largest and requires the most thought on 
the part of the person making the selection. 
First on this list is the Atlantic Monthly, 
always full of things which appeal to every 
person possessing imagination and fond of 
good reading. The New Republic is in- 
cluded here because of its broad interest and 
well written articles. The National Geo- 
graphic is read and enjoyed by practically 
all the patrons of the reading room. Among 
special magazines which are useful even in 
a very small library are the Architectural 
Record, House Beautiful and Craftsman. 
For modern art the International Studio, and 
Masters in Art, which can be bound and 
used as a substitute for some of the more 
expensive books on art. Other special and 
literary magazines must be selected accord- 
ing to the tastes and special needs of the 
community. 

Miss Lasby said she had found it helpful 
to try out the public by placing with the 
other magazines occasional numbers of those 
not regularly subscribed for, contributed by 





interested outsiders or by the librarian her- 
self. 

A fourth class includes the magazines for 
the young people who no longer read the 
juveniles but have not, as yet, formed the 
magazine habit. Among these are Popular 
Mechanics, Illustrated World, Machinery, 
Motor Age, Aviation Journal. The American 
never fails to attract young readers and 
Harper’s with its interesting articles and 
many complete short stories is very helpful 
in forming the reading habit. 

On Thursday afternoon the visiting libra- 
rians were ziven an opportunity to see the 
schools of Virginia, and the Virginia and 
Rainy Lake Lumber Company, after which 
they were received at the Library by the 
ladies of Virginia. 

The address of the evening was made by 
Mr. John Foster Carr, Director of the Im- 
migration Publication Society of New York. 
He showed the relatively high rank which 
Minnesota has taken in the education of its 
foreign born. Then he went on to speak of 
the difficulties which hinder our American- 
ization of the immigrant when he first comes 
to this country, many of these difficulties are 
due to the fact that he lives in and sees the 
worst and not the best side of our civiliza- 
tion. To show him the best side most of 
our institutions are too formal, even the 
school, and this is why the library by means 
of its individual work has the chance to do 
more than any other institution or organiza- 
tion. Mr. Carr told something of his inter- 
esting work, which is so similar to the work 
that libraries can do that his anecdotes and 
remarks proved to be very inspiring to his 
listeners. The exhibition of Mr. Carr’s lan- 
tern slides which followed made his address 
still more effective. 


Friday, September 8 


At a brief business meeting the report of 
the Resolutions Committee was made and 
later adopted by vote, as follows: 

Whereas the twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Library Association 
has been one of the most successful in its 
history, the members of the association wish 
to express their deep sense of appreciation 
of the kindness and hospitality which has 
been shown them. 

Especially do they wish to acknowledge 
most gratefully the courtesy of the directors 
and librarian of the Virginia Public Library 











in providing the very delightful banquet and 
automobile ride; the kindness of the citizens 
of Virginia who loaned their automobiles for 
the occasion; the hospitality of the library 
board of Hibbing for entertaining us at lunch- 
eon; the generosity of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co. in providing the entertainment at the 
Lyric Theater, and especially the kindness 
of Mr. John H. Hearding, Assistant General 
Manager of the Company, for his very inter- 
esting lecture; the courtesy of the Virginia 
and Rainy Lake Lumber Co. in personally 
conducting our party through the great lum- 
ber mills; the very helpful and practical pa- 
pers contributed to our program by Mr. J. H. 
McInnis and Mr. Arthur E. Anderson; the 
generosity of the Democrat Printing Co. of 
Madison, Wis., in printing our programs; 
the privilege of visiting the fine schools of 
Virginia, and the kind attention of the su- 
perintendent and teachers; the delightful 
reception given to us by the ladies of Vir- 
ginia at the library; and especially the ac- 
tive interest shown by the Clara Baldwin 
Library Club, whose members have done so 
much to make our visit to the Range such a 
wonderful experience. 

Be it therefore resolved that the most sin- 
cere thanks of the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation are hereby offered to all who con- 
tributed so greatly to our enjoyment and to 
the success of our meeting. 


KATHERINE PATTEN, 
JENNIE B. LASBY, 
SADIE FULLER. 


The report of the nominating committee 
was read by the chairman, and the following 
officers were unanimously elected: 

President, Miss Mabel Newhard, Virginia. 

First Vice President, Mr. A. D. Keator, 
Northfield. 

Second Vice President, Miss Ida May Fer- 
guson, Minneapolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Belle M. Owens, 
St. Paul. 

Executive Board, the above officers, with 
Miss Frances Earhart, the retiring president. 

The members then adjourned to enjoy a 
seventy-mile automobile trip around the 
Range. Libraries were visited at Eveleth 
and Chisholm, and the party was given a 
palatable luncheon by the library board of 
Hibbing, served at the high school by the 
girls in the Domestic Science classes. Op- 
portunity was given to visit the luxuriously 








equipped high school at Chisholm, ang to 
see in Hibbing the largest open-pit mine in 
the world. On the return to Virginia a brief 
stop was made at the library at Mountain 
Iron which was the last official visit of the 
librarians in this delightful tour of the hos. 


pitable Range country. 
R. L. WALKLEY, 


Secretary, 


WHENCE AND WHITHER: AN 


APPRAISAL 


By GRATIA COUNTRYMAN, 
Librarian Minneapolis Public Library, 


Medical men are trying to convince us 
that we ought to submit to a physical exam- 
ination at least once a year to prevent de- 
velopment of disease or to head off incipient 


disease before it is too late. 


Every business at least once a year ana- 
lyzes carefully the balance sheet to gee 
which departments are bringing in profits 
and which are causing losses, and to deter- 
mine in which direction to push business, 

So it is suggested that we cast up accounts 
to see that our balance is surely on the right 
side, that we make an examination of our 
library physique to see that it be healthy 


and sound. 


The above title was given to me by your 
president, and her letter, which I quote, is 


my text: 


“The topic as I put it is Whence and 


Whither: an Appraisal. 


By that I mean a 


rather candid valuation, as you see it, of 
library work at the present time; or in other 
words, are we accomplishing what we or- 
ganized for, and set out to accomplish, or 
are we, as Carlyle was wont to say, dashing 
hither and yon with ‘innumerable rush-lights, 
and sulphur-matches’ trying to light up the 
world all at once, without extraordinary suc- 


cess?” 


Now I cannot expect to draw any conclu- 


sions on so important a matter. 


I am nota 


physician to discover the latent diseases. I 
cannot give an appraisal of our work. It is 
almost enough to present the idea that an 


appraisal 


is necessary—that- there evel 


might be a question as to the legitimacy of 
some of our methods and fields of work. 

I am inclined to think, as Carlyle puts it, 
that we are dashing hither and yon with in 
numerable rush lights and sulphur matches. 
But so also are the educators, and the se 
cial workers and the political reformers. 
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Did any period of the world ever see so 
many little groups of people advocating so 
many different things all designed to regen- 
erate the world? Anyone who tries to keep 
up with the proposed reforms of the day 
finds himself in such a whirl of confusion 
that he has visions of the time when he can 
conscientiously retire to a country life by 
green fields and running brooks. 

But are these efforts simply “rush lights 
and sulphur matches” trying to light up the 
world at once? Sulphur matches they may 
be, and they may be just about as adequate 
in lighting up the world. But I believe their 
sincere purpose is an attempt to find the 
path, to find the right way. Educators are 
at present in a turmoil; think of the argu- 
ments pro and con over the Gary system, 
think of the present enthusiasm over voca- 
tional education, which sets a child down to 
an a-la-carte dinner to choose his own meal 
when he knows nothing whatever about 
food values, except that he likes first rate to 
begin on pie and ice cream. Look at the 
modern school building which attempts to 
assume all the functions of home from the 
shower bath to the garden plot. 

Even that most dignified of all institutions 
the church is not depending on its own great 
searchlight, but is trying all kinds of recre- 
ational and social experiments. 

Now we librarians find ourselves influ- 
enced by these multiplying forms of en- 
deavor and are consequently overtaken by 
this paralyzing thought—is our work worth 
while, are we scattering our energies, are we 
accomplishing what we are organized for, or 
are we rushing hither and yon? 

We in this Minnesota meeting are not the 
only ones asking this question. 

Mr. Wellman, the President of the A. L. 
A., at the Berkeley Conference in his open- 
ing address enumerated the various innova- 
tions of the modern library, with a more or 
less visible question mark. These innova- 
tions included exhibitions, lecture courses, 
classes for foreigners, story telling for chil- 
dren, friendly visiting, semi-social gather- 
ings, concert giving and entertainments and 
even fly-swatting campaigns. He quotes a 
friendly critic who says that librarians are 
peculiarly alert to social needs and so eager 
to render all possible service, that once con- 
vinced of a real want in the community they 
are prone to undertake to meet it without 
always considering whether the work falls 














properly within the sphere of the library or 
could be better conducted by some other 
agency. 

Libraries are not organized as the schools 
are; there is no recognized curriculum, no 
State Superintendent, no final authority. 
Each library is in a sense a free lance. The 
whole institution is pliable and adaptable, 
and can be modified according to the needs 
of each community. The librarian has no 
hampering traditions, but can build various 
superstructures upon the library foundation. 

Therein lies the great attraction of library 
work and therein lies our temptation to at- 
tempt service which may not properly be- 
long to us. 

Let us attempt to state exactly what the 
fundamental purpose of a library really is. 
Will anyone disagree if I say that the chief 
end of the library is to promote good read- 
ing and the chief problem of the librarian is 
to decide for her own particular library 
what course of action will best promote good 
reading? We start out with a fixed belief in 
the value and uplifting power of books, with 
the assurance that all human knowledge and 
learning is wrapped up in the printed page. 
We are not discussing here the value of 
books and the influence of books upon hu- 
man life. We are committed to that by our 
profession, and it is the very heart of our 
profession to make books—the world of 
books—an influential factor in the lives of 
men and women and children. We would 
not deserve to be librarians if we under- 
valued the tools with which we work. So, 
accepting it as a purpose large enough to en- 
gage our whole attention that a library is 
established to promote good reading, and as 
a consequence to promote good citizenship 
and good character, can we not line up our 
various activities to see whether we are 
making all our efforts count toward this 


| chief purpose of promoting good reading? 


We might ask ourselves in reply to the 
above friendly critic whether we are run- 
ning into competition with other agencies, 
rather than working in co-operation with 
them. 

Are we social workers? Yes, in the sense 
that we feel intensely interested in all that 
heals the social body, and will try to put 
into the hands of social workers all the in- 
formation and all the stimulus that books 
contain. Yes, in the sense that we may be 
actually leading social movements through 


the information and incentive that the li- 
brary may furnish. Not a movement should 
escape us, we ought to be ready to promote 
or even to suggest the needed social work in 
our community. But it is easy for such close 
sympathy to lead us aside from our own 
legitimate work, and to plunge the library 
into activities which should be done by pri- 
vate rather than by public funds. 

I am not writing this in a critical spirit, 
for my own convictions are in a state of flux, 
but I frequently question how far we should 
go with the problem of recreation. Read- 
ing itself is a delightful recreation and we 
are within our province when we send books 
into camps and playgrounds. But are we 
spending library money legitimately when 
we furnish recreation rooms and sports, 
when we give lecture courses, when we en- 
ter the motion picture field? Do these ac- 
tivities line up with our professed purpose, 
to promote good reading? 

I confess to a great desire to do these very 
things, because they ought to be done by 
somebody, but I also feel that they are only 
temporary responsibilities and should be re- 
linquished to some other agency whenever 
such an agency can adopt them. 

Are we moral and religious workers? Ina 
sense we cannot be. The library must steer 
clear of any religious partisanship. But in 
another sense, we are the repository of all 
religious thought. We do not have the temp- 
tation to enter this field that we do the so- 
cial field, but we do stand ready with books, 
pictures, lantern slides and maps to help 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths. 

Are we educators? Ah, there’s the rub. 
Of course we are educators in a large and 
most important sense. We are offering a 
free education to anyone who wants to take 
it. We are offering special courses on any 
subject. We have seminar work, night 
schools and technical courses. We are edu- 
cators, and we come more closely into 
touch with teachers and school work than 
any other agency. Almost anything that we 
might do along an educational line would 
seem to line up with the purpose to promote 
good reading. 

But I am inclined to think that much of 
the story-telling which we do could be omit- 
ted without loss to the child, that it should 
be done in the kindergarten and early 
grades, that much of the knowledge of chil- 
dren’s literature should be taught in school 





rather than left to the librarian. | approve 
of school libraries, with the teacher as the 
guide, and I believe that the library should 
more and more work in co-operation With 
the teacher, loaning books to the School 
more than to the individual children and 
leaving the personal direction to the teacher. 
I believe we have made too much of our 
work with little children, that we have over. 
lapped school work, instead of putting oy 
energies to the task of holding on to the 
child when he leaves school. We are try. 
ing some follow-up work in Minneapolis 
which may prove to be valuable. It ig too 


| soon to draw conclusions but it illustrates 
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my idea of valuable work for children, 

The experiment which we have been try. 
ing has been done in connection with the 
Vocational Guidance department of the Pub. 
lic Schools. Before the High School clogeq 
each graduating student was asked by the 
vocational secretary to name any subject in 
which he or she was interested. These re 
plies were handed to the library and a note 
was sent out as follows to each one: 

“Your school record shows that you are 
interested in——-—. We are sending you the 
following list of some good books on the sub- 
ject. We would be glad to have you use 
them. Come to the Central library or your 
nearest Branch.” Then there followed on 
the same sheet a brief list of selected books, 
on the subject chosen. It is impossible to 
tell what results followed, for the children 
could have used any one of the branches 
without our knowing. 

We have also secured from the school au- 
thorities the names of pupils who have 
dropped out of the grades or High School 
without completing courses. These chil- 
dren would be lost both to the schools and 
to the library. The number of such pupils 
amounted to 430 last winter and to each of 
them we sent a return postal, on one part of 
which was an invitation as follows: 

The library offers three free extension 
courses. 

1. Reading as an amusement. 

2. Reading as a continuation of educa 
tion. 

3. 
ries. 

If you enjoy reading fill out the attached 
card and come in to our reference room and 
find a list of books chosen especially for you. 

On the other part of the postal was a list 


Reading as a means of increasing sala 





of enticing subjects which was to be checked 
and returned. 

The results from this have been disap- 
pointingly small, but we intend to try it with 
the pupils who drop out this fall and to send 
out another follow-up to the pupils of last 


spring. We believe that this is strictly in 
line with the promotion of good reading, that 
it is a service which only the library can do 
for the child, and we believe it will bring in 
better returns than the kindergarten work 
with the little children which we have been 
doing and which should be reduced to the 
minimum. 

Hither and yon,—yes, I believe that in the 
many innovations which we group together 
under the phrase “Library extension” we are 
somewhat inclined to scatter our efforts and 
to depart from the main issue. -This much 
can be said, however, that there is nothing 
which we have undertaken that has not 
meant more work for us rather than less. We 
have assumed no forms of activity which we 
have not sought after rather than had thrust 
upon us. We have been anxious to accept 
and even seek every possible opportunity 
rather than to neglect any. We have lost 
some energy in scattered work, but we have 
proven the spirit of helpfulness which stim- 
ulates all librarians. Our friendly critic was 
right when he said that librarians are eager 
to render all possible service. 

I would like to turn to the other side of 
the appraisal and review the many splendid 


activities which lead straight to our final | 
purpose of promoting good reading among 


all classes. In spite of our little dashes into 


the domain of other institutions, the library | 


world has been steadily building a broader 
and broader path of its own. The library 
has ceased to concern itself with books 
alone, it fits itself to contemporary life. As 


Mr. Putnam reminds us, we are dealing not | 


merely nor chiefly with students fitting them- 
selves for life, but with men and women 
leading lives. 

No class of people escape the library ken. 
The artisan and workman, the business man 
and city official, the factory worker and New 
American, the club woman and High School 
debater, and just the ordinary butterfly, 


ice we can render. 

No period of library history has seen so 
much effort spent in advertising and pub- 
licity work. Some libraries are studying ad- 








vertising methods as carefully as a commer- 
cial house, and to reach our greatest effi- 
ciency, we will have to pattern after the 
business methods used in well conducted en- 
terprises. 

In Minneapolis, the different branches 
have been engaged for several years in mak- 
ing community surveys of their localities. 
The results have been good. We are now 
proposing and have started to analyze our 
registration records. We hope to index our 
95,000 borrowers both under occupation and 
street number. We can then take the vot- 
ing precinct as a unit, mark the houses which 
have cards and turn the result over to the 
nearest Branch for a canvass of the houses 
in which there are no library borrowers. 
The best advertising is the personal adver- 
tising. The face to face talks bring the best 
results and we hope to cover the whole city 
with this personal advertising. 

No similar institution comes into contact 
with so many people as does the library, and 
it is our steadfast purpose to enlarge the 
field until no one remains ignorant except 
through choice. I never look at the great 
crowds going evening after evening to the 
movies, many of them coming from homes 
more vulgar than the plays they go to see, 
without realizing that in the cities theie is 
still a great throng whose taste, intelligence 
and imagination are still to be reached by 
the lure of books and some day we shall 


| reach them, 


If our minor and more temporary efforts 
may be characterized in Mr. Carlyle’s pic- 
turesque language as “rush lights and sul- 
phur matches,” the great body of our steady 
development is like a great torch. In Mr. 
Wellman’s language, “It is privilege enough 
for us to strive to hold aloft the light and 
carry ourselves stanchly and worthily as 
torch bearers.” 


BUSINESS METHODS IN LIBRARIES 


By RAYMOND L. WALKLEY, 
Asst. Librarian Minneapolis Public Library. 


To consider the general subject of library 
administration in Minnesota (with the sub- 


| titles listed on our program), seems like 


‘ | quite a proposition when we have to con- 
reading to pass time, all have the best serv- | 


sider libraries whose income varies from 


| $25.00 to nearly $200,000.00 per year, and vil- 


lages with a population of two or three hun- 
dred people, as well as cities of two or three 
hundred thousand. 











I have had a chance to look over the re- 
ports which have been sent in to the Public 
Library Commission, and have spent some 
time juggling the figures they show. It is 
said that you can prove anything by figures, 
but I have proved the fallacy of that state- 
ment, as far as Iam concerned. The figures 
do show, however, a certain inattention on 
the part of library boards and librarians to 
the financial side of library support, and 
from observation I know that they pay just 
as little attention to the often unbusiness- 
like attitude and methods of the library as- 
sistants. Of these I want to speak later 

First, then, the boards of directors or 
trustees—they are responsible for the library 
money and for the way it is spent, as well 
as for directing the running of the library. 
Many of them are business men, who are oc- 
cupied in their own work with getting and 
spending money, two matters of the greatest 
importance to the library. But apparently 
they never think of applying to the library 
finances the methods they use in their pri- 
vate business. 

This state has been disgraced by at least 
eight libraries which have not lived up to 
the Carnegie agreement in the spending of 
money for library maintenance. This agree- 
ment is, as you know, that libraries which 
accept a certain amount from Carnegie for a 
building shall spend at least one-tenth of this 
amount every year for maintaining the build- 
ing and its work. And this means not only 
ten per cent appropriated, but actually spent. 

The showing of the libraries which have 
fallen below this requirement appears still 
worse when we consider that in some cases 
the Carnegie funds were donated and the 
agreement made several years ago. At that 
time one-tenth of the cost of the building 
was considered a minimum of annual ex- 
pense. With increasing population to be 
served this minimum requirement is surely 
not enough today. Those towns which are 
appropriating and spending only about ten 
per cent, or less, are simply robbing their 
citizens of adequate library service. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the state, 
the average amount spent for the support of 
Carnegie libraries is considerably above the 
required sum. The reports show that for all 
Carnegie libraries in Minnesota, including 
even those which have failed to spend the 
required ten per cent, the annual expendi- 
tures are nearly fifteen per cent of the origi- 





nal cost of the building. This means that 
some of them must spend about twenty per 
cent, or one-fifth of the Carnegie donation, 
making up for the eight which do not live up 
to the moral obligation of their Carnegie 
agreement. 

A much better way to estimate what ought 
to be appropriated and spent is to use the 
population figures. In this state the average 
sum spent in the 68 towns from which we 
have received reports* is over 50 cents per 
person. As a matter of fact the average js 
probably a little less than that, for we have 
in most cases only the figures of the 1919 
census for our population statistics. For the 
38 Carnegie libraries I find that the amount 
spent per capita is lower still—only about 
43 cents for each inhabitant. Now we have 
figures to prove that the average town with 
a Carnegie library spends about 15 per cent 
of the original cost of the building, but that 
it spends less per capita for library support 
than other towns in the state. If the Car. 
negie libraries in Minnesota spent only the 
minimum ten per cent required, they would 
spend exactly 30 cents per capita. In com- 
parison with the average of over 50 cents for 
the whole state, this makes the Carnegie re- 
quirement seem still more inadequate. It 
only goes to show that towns with Carnegie 
libraries should wake up and bring their per 
capita library expense to at least 50 cents. 
This should be a minimum below which no 
city should fall. 

Compared with the appropriation allowed 
by law, even 50 cents for every person is t0o 
little. I wonder how many library board 
members know that any city or village in 
Minnesota with less than 25,000 people is al- 
lowed an income from taxes of three mills 
on the dollar? Some towns in the state 
spend over a dollar for every person, and 
even these do not appropriate the full per- 
centage allowed by law. There is at least 
one library which actually gets the full three 
mills, and spends about $1.75 for every pel- 
son in the town of about 1,000 people! 
Think of the possibilities if your library Te 
ceived all the taxes it could get! 

Another question is, would the money be 
spent? In looking over the reports, I ne 
ticed in most cases a most overwhelming 





*All the figures in this paper are based on 
the reports of 68 libraries. This includes all 
cities of over 5,000 people, and all but nine 
cities of 2,000 or more, of which there are 52 
in Minnesota. 
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palance at the end of the year; in some 
cases it amounted to more than the income 
from taxes! No wonder there are so many 
chronic kickers who complain that they can’t 
get what they want in the library, when the 
library doesn’t spend nearly as much as it 
And in all probability it doesn’t get 
pearly as much as it needs. There is one 
encouraging sign, however. This is that in 
most cases the balance was less at the end 
of the year than at the beginning, that the 
library is spending more than it actually re- 
ceives. We hope this shows a growth in 
work and in needs, and that somebody is 
waking up to it. 

If this continues, the libraries will soon 
use up the balances and have to ask for a 
larger appropriation. To get this it is never 
enough to say, “We want more money.” The 
men who make the appropriations want to 
know why. They want definite reasons, for 
they are business men, and have to deal with 
facts presented in a definite way. They 
want to know what you will spend more 
money for. One of the best ways to esti- 
mate this is to figure out what you have 
been spending your money for—what propor- 
tion of it you have spent for salaries, for 
books, periodicals and binding, for rent, heat, 
light, repairs and supplies. By classifying 
your expenses for the past year according 
to these items, it is not very hard to make a 
budget, or financial estimate, of the amount 
to be spent for each item for the next year. 
The more accurate and definite such an es- 
timate is, the better is the chance of get- 
ting more money. If you place side by side, 
in the budget, the expenses for the past year 
and the estimate for the coming year, it is 
easy to show just what you need more 
money for. For such items as light, rent, 
heat and janitor service, you will need about 
the same amount as last year, to meet con- 
tinuing needs. Other expenses will grad- 
ually or automatically increase with the 
growth of the work, as books, supplies and 
salaries. For repairs and furniture, and 
other enlargements in physical equipment 
and service, expenses will vary from year to 
year. These variable and uncertain ex- 
Penses must be foreseen, as far as possible, 
and allowance made for them before they 
are absolutely necessary. Otherwise you 
may have an extra expense without funds to 
cover it. Or if there are enough funds, you 
may have to give up buying as many books 


gets. 











as you allowed for. And this should never 
happen, though it often does happen—we 
buy books with what money there is left. 
Why not insist on a certain amount being 
appropriated for books, periodicals and bind- 
ing, increasing it in proportion as other ex- 
penses increase? In the average small li- 
brary, without any branches to increase the 
expense of maintenance, the proportion of 
expenditures for books approximates a cer- 
tain percentage. 

From a further analysis of the Minnesota 
reports, I find that the proportion spent for 
books, periodicals and binding averages 
about 27 per cent of the total expense; for 
salaries of staff and janitors, about 44 per 
cent; for other expenses, about 29 per cent. 

Not only in asking for an appropriation 
does a classified budget help in making esti- 
mates more definite, but the same system 
should be used to apportion the money for 
different purposes after you find out what 
the appropriation is. This will prevent the 
deplorable and unbusinesslike accumulation 
of a large balance or a deficit, and is abso- 
lutely necessary where an unexpended bal: 
ance reverts to the city treasury at the end 
of the year. The percentages I have worked 
out may serve as a guide in making the ap- 
portionment, but they will vary from year 
to year in any library. This is especially 
true of a small library, where an unusual ex- 
penditure for insurance, repairs or improve- 
ments takes a large part of the funds in one 
year, but does not have to be repeated. 

There is still another use for this classifi- 
cation of expenditures. The librarian will 
find it an easy matter to divide them up 
from month to month as called for in the 
annuai report sheet which the Library Com- 
mission sends out for her to fillin. This will 
enable her to indicate accurately and con- 
cisely, at each board meeting, the condition 
of the funds, as well as to present the ex- 
pected report on her work. These definite 
facts will furnish a basis for the board to de- 
cide just what work may be continued, and 
what new work may be undertaken with the 
money still unspent. In case there is not 
enough money for the increasing needs of a 
growing library, the figures will also help to 
show that fact. 

In obtaining money to run a library, as in 
making money for any business, we have a 
certain amount of competition. This com- 
petition, in our case, is with other city de- 














partments and institutions, and is being 
placed more and more on a business basis. 
One very important factor in business deal- 
ings is known as “good will.” This is some- 
thing very intangible, but very valuable. In 
getting funds for a library, it is necessary to 
have the good will of the taxpayers who pay 
for and use the library, as this will influence 
those who are more directly responsible for 
appropriating the money we need. Of course 
the more directly we can appeal to those 
who actually make the appropriations, the 
better chance we have. I think there is no 
need of advising the business men on library 
boards that they must show results, and keep 
the board of tax levy informed of them. I 
have suggested the classified budget system 
as one definite way of doing this. Another 
is the annual report, which may be attrac- 
tive and readable as well as informing. 

A less direct method is to gain the good 
will of the business men of the community, 
who usually keep in closer touch with ap- 
propriations from taxes than any other nu- 
merically equal group of taxpayers. This 
good will can be gained in several ways: 

(1) by giving them direct help in their 
business by furnishing from books and arti- 
cles the facts and statistics they need; and 
the more quickly and accurately such facts 
are furnished, the more will the library’s 
service be appreciated by the business man. 

(2) by cutting out any needless red tape 
which may seem like a waste of time for a 
busy man. : 

(3) by patronizing home industry when 
prices, service and quality are about equal. 
A few cents or a few dollars more paid to 
local firms for books or supplies buys also a 
certain amount of good will. 

(4) by being accurate and businesslike in 
all business dealings—in ordering books and 
supplies, in making contracts for work and 
in seeing that they are carried out, and es- 
pecially in the prompt payment of all bills. 
A whole paper could be written without cov- 
ering the many little labor-savers which 
might be included under the head of busi- 
nesslike. The more frequent and more lib- 
eral use of the telephone for library pur- 
poses, and its less frequent use for personal 
visits is one improvement that might be sug- 
gested. The use of a typewriter for all cor- 
respondence is another thing which makes 
for a good impression by reason of its neat- 
ness, clearness, and the smaller amount of 











time required to read the results. The gyg. 
tematic filing of all letters received, with 
carbon copies of all letters sent out, is often 
a great time-saver in case of sudden demand, 
Then, too many libraries use too little busi. 
ness courtesy and promptness in acknowl. 
edging letters which very clearly expect q 
reply. The tendency is too much in the 
other direction in acknowledging the receipt 
of annual reports and material exchanged 
with libraries and other institutions. Why 
should not libraries have a common agree. 
ment which would prevent the waste of time 
and expense of sending such unnecessary 
post-card acknowledgments of material ex. 
changed periodically? You can _ yourself 
think of many other labor-saving devices 
which make for neatness and clearness, Li- 
brary of Congress cards, rubber stamps, and 
gummed letters for making signs and labels 
are only a few of them. ' 
And yet in applying all such business 
methods there may be the danger of our be- 
coming too mechanical in our treatment of 
patrons. A recent article in “System” gave 
a list of reasons why patrons are dissatisfied 
with certain stores, based on careful inquiry 
and investigation. This showed that 24 per 
cent of the dissatisfaction was the result of 
the indifference of salespeople, and 18 per 
cent a combination of their over-insistence, 
insolence, and ignorance. [ imagine a great 
many of these criticisms may have existed 
only in the minds of the customers, although 
I have known libraries, as well as stores, in 
which the assistants could be criticised for 
these very reasons. Such attitudes may be 
entirely unintentional and involuntary, but 
that does not prevent the feeling of dissat- 
isfaction in the patron. A large public serv 
ice corporation has found the two following 
rules to be such good business that they are 
printed in the book of instructions for theit 
employees: (1) “Your attitude to your pe 
trons must be sincere; if you are sincere 
and they know you are sincere, you will have 
their good will. (2) Answer all questions 
that are addressed to you; no matter if the 
questions seem foolish, give civil replies.” 
Some business men go so far as to give it 
structions to their employees to the effect 
that “the public is always right.” Wha 
would be the effect of introducing such prit 
ciples into a library? Yet we have the same 
problem as any store or business house, th 
of finding the golden mean between mechan- 
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ical service to the public, and a haphazard, 
lackadaisical supplying of their demands. 

There is another non-personal matier 
which helps to determine the feeling either 
of good will or dissatisfaction in library 
users, and that is the condition of the phys- 
ical equipment of the library. Poor janitor 
service or inattention to repairs of building 
or furniture may give the library such a 
dingy appearance that it drives away bor- 
rowers and users who like an attractive 
place. And we must not forget that books 
are also a part of our physical equipment. 
It is a hard thing for a poor library to dis- 
card books before they are worn out, but 
some books become filthy enough from hard 
use to warrant it. The attractiveness of the 
library shelves is very much marred by such 
books, and also by the dull and dingy colors 
in which most library books are rebound. 

I realize that all these conditions can be 
found only in the ideal library which has 
enough money to attain these standards; but 
Iam sure you will agree with me that by 
following out some of these principles which 
have proved to be worth while in modern 
business, a library can grow and increase in 
more ways than one. Think of the saying 
that “a satisfied customer is our best adver- 
tisement,’ which can be applied to libraries 
as well as to business houses, though it is 
not by any means wholly true of either. If 
it were, what excuse would a business house 
have for spending so much on other forms of 
advertising? No business which aims to 
grow can depend on its “satisfied customers” 
for advertising, and no more can a library. 
In most libraries the attempts to attract 
readers are as unsystematic and unbusiness- 
like as the other methods. The A. L, A. is 
now considering some plans which may help 
libraries all over the country in their adver- 
tising. If these plans are carried out, we 
shall all have a more scientific way of mak- 
ing all possible individuals and classes real- 
ize What our libraries can do for them in 
their business and in their pleasure. By 
that time I hope we shall have learned 
enough about getting a patron’s good will so 
that we can make of every casual and oc- 
casional visitor whom we have attracted by 
advertising a regular borrower and user. 
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THE USE OF WAR LITERATURE. 
By BELLE M. OWENS, 
Assistant Loan Department, St. Paul Public 
Library. 

A dull day in the life of a librarian is un- 
known. This is especially true in the cir- 
culating department. Each day brings some 
stimulating excitement, joyful, spiritual or 
worrisome but always interesting and broad- 
ening. The many events in this progressive 
age affect the library instantly and the de- 
mand for information must be met almost 
before the event happens. This was forcibly 
emphasized in August of 1914, when the 
world was startled with the announcement 
of Austria’s declaring war on Serbia, quickly 
followed by Germany, Russia, Belgium, 
France and England joining in the conflict. 
The demand at the library for books about 
these countries, on their diplomatic rela- 
tions, on the armies, navies, the history of 
their peoples, their government, commerce 
and industries, was so great that every bit 
of material the library could collect was 
called for at once. 

In the first few days it was the policy of 
our library not to encourage the war discus- 
sion by displaying our collection of war 
books or by adding to it, but as time passed 
and nearly all of Europe became involved, 
and war was the paramount topic of the day, 
we realized that the increasing demand for 
war literature must be satisfied. 

A shelf in the loan department was set 
aside and marked “Books on the War.” 
The best material we could collect was 
placed there. The new publications were 
added as soon as possible, care being taken 
to select those best recommended. This 
was in 1914. We have continued adding to 
this shelf and many readers are attracted to 
it at once, expecting to find there the latest 
war publications, and they do, to a reason- 
able extent. 

At the beginning of the war it was almost 
impossible to supply the demand for books 
explaining the Triple Alliance, and the Triple 
Entente and other books throwing light on 
the conflict—of these the most called for 
were: “Pan-Germanism” by Usher, Price 
Collier’s “England and the English,” “Ger- 
many and the Germans,” Norman Angell 
Lane’s “The Great Illusion,” Homer Lea’s 
“The Day of the Saxon,” Cramb’s “Germany 
and England,” a little classic that will en- 
dure for its English; and a novel by Fred- 











erick Palmer called “The last shot,” written 
a year earlier, which is a story of an imagi- 
nary war, but strange to say an almost cor- 
rect account of the present one. 

War has changed the reading of many, 
and serious books are now read more than 
ever. Those who before craved the latest 
novel or at best the interesting biography or 
book of travel, now are calling for books on 
the war and those suggested by current 
events. For instance, at the destruction of 
the beautiful Rheims Cathedral and the Uni- 
versity of Louvain Library, readers became 
interested not only in those two buildings of 
art and beauty but in the other cathedrals, 
libraries, and art galleries of Europe. We 
found Griffis’ “Belgium the land of art,” 
Cram’s “Heart of Europe” and other sug- 
gested books added to our war shelf, quick- 
ly selected by some sympathetic reader. 

About this time the names of Nietzche and 
Treitschke were often spoken,.and interest 
in German philosophy and its relation to the 
German policy of the present war was awak- 
ened in many readers. 

The causes of the war have been the sub- 
ject of many of the late publications, which 
have been eagerly read. Many continue 
their study, calling for books giving the full 
history of these countries, or those covering 
certain periods. This may account for the 
statement by one of our magazines lately, 
that more history was read in 1915 than ever 
before. Some of the most readable and in- 
teresting histories on the Great War are: 
Buchan’s “Nelson’s History of the war” pub- 
lished in ten small volumes; “Ordeal by bat- 
tle,” by Oliver, that can be recommended even 
for summer reading, “Antwerp to Gallipoli,” 
by Arthur Ruhl, an account that covers the 
operations on all the front and is interest- 
ing as it represents the re-action of the Ger- 
man people to the war, John Reed’s “The | 
war in East Europe,” “J’accuse,” by a Ger- 
man, one of the most read and discussed 
books, as it was suppressed by the German 
government for criticism of its policies, and 
lately a similar book, “Because I am a Ger- 
man,” by Fernau, Mrs. Ward’s “England’s 
effort,” “With the French in France and Sa- 
lonika” by Richard Harding Davis, “A scrap 
of paper” by Dillon, “Elements of the great 
war” by Belloc, “Germany’s isolation” by 
Paul Rohrbach, “What Germany wants” by 
Von Mach and “Germany misjudged” by 
Hugins. 
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One of the best books isued on the war is 
Stowell’s “Diplomacy of the war of 1914.” 
It covers the material of the White, Red, 
Yellow and Orange books, and has a chapter 
called “Questions and answers” that prac- 
tically covers in a clear and concise manner 
the disputed diplomatic questions of the war, 
Another recent book is “Diplomatic back. 
ground of the war” by Seymour. 

Russia’s entrance into the war, and its 
subsequent record has brought that country 
before the world in a new light, and many 
books of value have had a large circulation, 
Mr. Powys, the Oxford scholar and author, 
this past winter in a lecture on Russia, said: 
“We owe much to Russia in literature, mv. 
sic, the little theater, the dance.” Russian 
dramatists and novelists have been much 
read the past year and they have helped us 
to understand better the psychology of this 
hitherto misunderstood nation. 

Fraser’s “Russia of today” is an interest- 
ing late publication, as is Sarolea’s “Great 
Russia,” and “The way of Martha and the 
way of Mary” by Stephen Graham, an inter- 
pretation of Russian Christianity. 

It has been said that our war with Spain 
acquainted many with the Islands of the Pa- 
cific; and this conflict is causing the peo- 
ple to study the geography of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and in following the armies of 
Europe, to become familiar with the geo 
graphical position of the cities, towns, riv- 
ers, canals and mountains of the old world. 

Biography has also felt the influence of 
war and as many interesting personalities 
are vitally concerned, we have many new 
sketches of the Sovereigns, Generals, States- 
men, and Diplomats. Among them are Gar 
diner’s “War lords,” Princess Radziwell’s 
“Royal marriage market of Europe,” in 
which she explains the connections of the 
royal families of Europe,—her “Sovereigns 
and statesmen of Europe,” “Kings, queens 
and pawns” by Rinehart, “My year at the 
Austrian Court” by Nelly Ryan and “Men 
around the Kaiser” by Wile. 

The interruption of many industries has 
thrown the American people on their owl 
resources and forced them to greater efforts 
in their own behalf. Our chemists and mat 
ufacturers are studying, and books on chet 
istry, raw materials, dyes, and formulas of 
all kinds, textile weaving and design, al 
have had an increased circulation. 

Again we have had many calls for books 
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on arms and munitions of war, war imple- 
ments, air craft, Zeppelins, submarines and 
torpedo boats, gunpowder and explosives. 
Boys are thinking more seriously about mili- 
tary life as a profession and are inquiring 
for books on Annapolis and West Point, and 
the small boy is earnestly and persistently 
asking for somethting that will show him 
how to build a gun boat or other war craft. 

Our recent growth of commerce with 
South America, due in a measure to present 
war conditions, has been one of the factors 
in stimulating reading on the Republics of 
South America, and in consequence one of 
our study clubs will make it the subject of 
its winter program. While many of our 
readers have wanted the historical or more 
serious war books, many also have asked for 
the books of personal narrative or experi- 
ence. These are without number, written by 
men who have fought in the trenches and 
are convalescing, or by those who have been 
near the front. They give a graphic picture 
of war in all its awful details. One of the 
latest books of this kind is by an American, 
Edward Morlea, called “A soldier of the le- 
gion,” others are Eric Wood’s “The note- 
book of an attache,” “The hilltop on the 
Marne” by Aldrich, “Four months in the 
trenches” by Fritz Kreisler, “My home in 
the field of honor” by Frances Huard, an 
American woman who tells a vivid story of 
hardship and experience and of finally estab- 
lishing a hospital for the wounded in her 
own chateau, “What I found out in the house 
of a German prince” by an Anglo-American 
governess, “My year of the Great War” by 
Palmer and a recent book “Kitchener’s mob” 
by Hall. 

A man said to me the other day, “I have 
been spoiled for novel reading. After the 
war books one cannot go back to that class 
of literature.” In spite of this I cannot close 
without speaking of some of the best war 
novels, one “The first hundred thousand” by 
Ian Hay, has been enjoyed for its humor. 
“Where the path breaks” by the William- 
sons, “The red horizon” by McGill, “The con- 
script mother” by Herrick, “The dark for- 
est” a Russian war novel by Walpole, and a 
little story I think all will enjoy, by Mary 
Andrews called “Three things.” It is worth 
the short hour one spends with it. Many 
war poems also have been published, some 
by those at the front. Undoubtedly. we may 
look for some of unusual merit. Robert 





Bridges, Katherine Tynan and Alfred Noyes 


have already given us verses of much 
beauty, and for the drama, “War brides” by 
Wentworth, “A Belgium Christmas eve” by 
Noyes, and “Der Tag” by Barrie. 

I suppose we have all found the same peo- 
ple reading the war literature and they are 
those who are always interested in every- 
thing worth while—the clubwomen, the 
school teachers, the lawyers, doctors, busi- 
ness men and women and I am glad to add, 
many who read for pleasure or recreation 
only. More men than women have been in- 
terested in war literature. The New York 
Times Book Review recently said “literature 
has been vitalized by the war. Our authors 
have been broadened in their view, the su- 
perficial, the unreal, the merely frivolous are 
less in evidence. The world is being edu- 
cated through suffering and when peace 
comes, literature will have entered upon one 
of its most glorious eras.” Our libraries al- 
ways eager for the best, will give it a hearty 
welcome. 

If “preparedness” is the watchword of the 
moment, let librarians adopt it whether it 
be war or peace. 


A FEW RECENT BOOKS ON TRAVEL IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by ELTA VIRGINIA SAVAGE, 
Reference Librarian, Duluth Public Library. 


New England 
Baker. Favorite motor ways of New Eng- 
land. MacNair. 1915. $2.00. 
Comstock. Old roads from the heart of New 
York; journeys today by ways of yes- 
terday within thirty miles around the 
Battery. Putnam. 1915. $2.50. 
Emerson. Latchstring to Maine woods and 
waters. Houghton. 1916. $2.00. 
Kilbourne. Chronicles of the White moun- 
tains. Houghton. 1916. $2.00 n. 
Prime. Along New England roads. Harper. 
1916. $1.00. 


The South 

Hutchins. Houseboating on a colonial wa- 
terway. Page. 1910. $2.50. 

Kephart. Our southern highlanders. Out- 
ing pub. 1913. $2.50 n. 

Leupp. Walks about Washington; with 
drawings by Lester G. Hornby. Little. 
1915. $3.00. 

Mississippi Valley 

Mathews. Log of the Easy Way. Small. 

1911. $1.50 n. 


— 











The North 
Alexander. Log of the North shore club; 
paddle and portage on the hundred 
trout rivers of Lake Superior. Put- 

nam. 1911. $1.25 n. 


The West and Northwest 


Austin. California; painted by Sutton Palm- 
er. Macmillan. 1914. $4.00. 





Chase. California coast trails: a horseback 
ride from Mexico to Oregon. Hough- 
ton. 1913. $2.00. 

Yosemite trails. Houghton. 1911. 
$2.00. 

Drury. California tourist guide and hand- 


book. Western guide bk. co. 1913. 
$1.00. 
Lancaster. Columbia, America’s great high- 


way through the Cascade mountains 
to the sea. §S. C. Lancaster. 1915. 
$2.50. 
Rocky mountain wonderland. Hough- 
ton. 1915. $1.75. 
Spell of the Rockies. 
1911. $1.75. 
Mountains 
1911. $1.50. 
—— My first summer in the Sierra. 
Houghton. 1911. $2.50 n. 
The Yosemite. Century. 1912. $2.40. 
Peixotto. Romantic California. Scribner. 
1910. $2.50. 

Sharp. Where rolls the Oregon. 
1914, $1.25. 
Tourist’s California. 
$1.25. 

Tourist’s Northwest. 
$1.75. 


Mills. 





Houghton. 


Muir. of California. Century. 





Houghton. 


Wood. Dodd. 1914. 


Dodd. 1916. 


The Mission Country 
James. In and out of the old missions of 
California. Little. 1905. $3.00. 
Through Ramona’s country. Little. 
1908. $2.00. 
McGroarty. California; its history and ro- 
mance. Grafton pub. 1911. $3.50. 
Saunders & Chase. California Padres and 
their missions. Houghton. 1915. $2.50 n. 


The Southwest 


Grand Canyon of Arizona; how to 
Little. 1910. $1.50. 





James. 
see it. 


Kolb. Through the Grand Canyon from 
Wyoming to Mexico. Macmillan. 1914. 
$2.00. 
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Lummis. Some strange corners of our coun- 


try, the wonderland of the southwest, 


Century. 1911. $1.50. 
Parsons. Guidebook to Colorado. Little, 
1911. $1.50. 


National Parks 
Allen. comp. Guide to the national parks 
of America. McBride. 1915. $1.00, 
Chittenden. Yellowstone National Park. 
New ed. Stewart & Kidd. 1915. $1.75 n, 
Haynes’ official guide, Yellowstone Nationa] 
Park. Haynes. St. Paul. 1914, 


From East to West 


| Muir. Our national paras. Newed. Hough- 
ton. 1909. $3.00. 

Black. Real United States and Canada 
pocket guide-book. Assn. for New 


York. 1915. $1.00. 
Gladding. Across the continent by the Lin- 
coln highway. Brentano’s. 1915. $1.50, 


James. Our American wonderlands. Me- 
Clurg. i915. $2.00. 

Lummis. A tramp across the continent. 
Scribner. 1913. $1.12. 

Post. By motor to the Golden Gate. Apple- 
ton. 1916. $2.00. 

Alaska 

Muir. Travels in Alaska. Houghton. 1915, 

$2.50. 


Stiick. Ten thousand miles with a dog sled: 
a narrative of winter travel in inte- 


rior Alaska. Scribner. 1914. $3.50. 
Young. Alaska days with John Muir. Re 
vell. 1915. $1.00. 
Canada 
Burpee. Among the Canadian Alps. Lane. 
1914. $3.00. 

Coleman. Canadian Rockies: new and old 
trails. Scribner. 1911. $3.50. 
Yeigh. Through the heart of Canada. Me- 

Clurg. 1911. $2.75. 


Some Impressions 
Hannay. From Dublin to Chicago. 
1914. $1.50. 
Street. Abroad at home: American ral- 
blings, observations and adventures. 
Century. 1914. $2.50. 


Doran. 


Some Appetizers 


Cobb. Roughing it de luxe. Doran. 1914. 
$1.00. 

Miils. Story of a  thousand-year pine. 
Houghton. 1914. T75c. 
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Rinehart. Through Glacier park; seeing 
America first with Howard Eaton. 


Houghton. 1916. 75c. 
Schultz. Blackfeet tales of Glacier National 


Park. Houghton. 1916. $2.00. 
Verrill. Isles of spice and palm. Appleton. 
1915. $1.25. 


Wood. Tourist’s Maritime provinces; with 
chapters on the Gaspe shore, New- 


foundland and Labrador and the Mi- 


quelon Islands. Dodd. 1915. $1.25. 
The Johnson Guide Books 
Johnson. Highways and byways series. 


(Hight separate volumes covering all 
parts of the U. S.) Macmillan. $1.50 
or $2.00 each. 


New England and its neighbors. Mac- 
millan. 1912. $1.50. 

——— Picturesque St. Lawrence. 
lan. 1910. $1.25. 





Macmil- 


Some Publications from Uncle Sam 
Campbell & others. Guidebook of the West- 
ern United States, Part A.—The North- 
ern Pacific Route, with a side trip to 
Yellowstone Park. (U. S. Geological 
Survey, Bulletin 611). 1915. $1.00. 


Lee & others. Guidebook of the Western 
United States, Part B.—The Overland 
Route, with a side trip to Yellowstone 
Park. (U. S. Geological Survey, Bul- 
letin 612). 1915. $1.00. 

Darton & others. Guidebook of the West- 
ern United States, Part C.—The Santa 
Fe Route, with a side trip to the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. (U. 
S. Geological Survey, Bulletin 618). 
1915. $1.00. 

Diller & others. Guidebook of the Western 
United States, Part D—The Shasta 
Route and Coast Line. (U. S. Geo- 





logical Survey, Bulletin 614). 1915. 
$1.00. 
Glimpses of our National Parks. U.S. Dept. | 


of the Interior. 1916. 


Note.—General information circulars may 
be obtained for each of the National Parks. 


Hague. Geological history of Yellowstone 
National Park. U.S. Dept. of the In- 
terior. 10c. 


Knowlton. Fossil forests of the Yellowstone 


National Park. U.S. Dept. of the In- 
1914. 10c. 


terior. 
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Weed. Geysers. U.S. Dept. of the Interior. 


1912. 10c. 


Hill. Forests of Yosemite, Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant National Parks. U. S. 
Dept. of the Interior. 1916. 20c. 


Huntington. The secret of the Big Trees. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 1913. 5c. 


Matthes. Sketch of Yosemite National Park 
and an account of the origin of Yose- 
mite and Hetch Hetchy Valleys. U.S. 
Dept. of the Interior. 1912. 10c. 


Forests of Mount Rainier National 
Park. U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 
1916. 20c. 


Features of the flora of Mount Rain- 
ier National Park. U.S. Dept. of the 
Interior. 1916. 25c. 


Matthes. Mount Rainier and its glaciers. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 1914. 15c. 


Allen. 


Flett. 


Diller. Geological history of Crater Lake. 
Oregon. U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 
1912. 10c. 

Pernat. Forests of Crater Lake National 
Park. U. §S. Dept. of the Interior. 
1916. 20c. 

Alden. Glaciers of Glacier National Park. 


U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 1914. 165c. 


Campbell. Glacier National Park, a popular 
guide to its geology and scenery. (U. 
S. Geological Survey, Bulletin 600). 
1914. 30c. 


Origin of the scenic features of the 
Glacier National Park. U.S. Dept. of 
the Interior. 1914. 15c. 


Elrod. Some lakes-of Glacier National Park. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 1912. 10c. 


Kendall. Fishes of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. (Bureau of Fisheries, 
Document 818). 1915. 5c. 

Fewkes. Antiquities of Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park: Cliff Palace. (U.S. Bu- 
reau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 51). 
45c. 





——— Antiquities of the Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park: Spruce Tree House. (U. 
S. Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 
41). 40c. 

——— Excavation and repair of Sun Tem- 
ple. U.S. Dept. of the Interior. 1916. 
15e. 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION 


Compiled by KATHARINE PATTEN 
Librarian, Minneapolis Athenaeum, 


General Works 


White. Successful houses and how to build 
them. Macmillan. 1912. $2.00. 


Perhaps the very best book on the subject. 
It contains chapters on choosing the site, the 
architect, and the builder; on plans, specifi- 
cations, foundations; rival advantages of 
frame, brick and concrete houses. It explains 
different methods of construction, types of 
heating, plumbing, plastering. Describes 
modern labor-saving devices, closets, ward- 
robes, etc. It is a thoroughly practical book 
by a member of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


Hooper. The country house. 
1906. $3.00. 


Chapters on site, plan, construction, details 
of finishing, doors, windows, fireplaces, vari- 


Doubleday. 


ous rooms, water supply, gardens. Has but 

few plans, but many illustrations. 

Howes. Building, by a builder. Doubleday. 
1914. $1.20. 


Useful and practical handbook, from the 
contractor’s point of view, and for that rea- 
son worth considering. 

Goodnow and Adams. The honest house. 
Century. 1914. $3.00. 


Another admirable book. It has excellent 
chapters on various problems of building, 
decorating and furnishing a house, illustrated 
with many pictures showing both good and 
bad, what to select and what to avoid. 


Osborne. The family house. Penn Pub. Co. 
1910. $1.00. 
A useful little handbook, chapters on loca- 


tion, construction, plan, plumbing, heating, 
decorating, garden, etc. 
Plans 

Holst. Modern American homes. Amer. 
Technical Soc. 1914. $2.50. 

Embury. Country houses. Doubleday. 1914. 
$3.00. 

Saylor. Inexpensive homes of individual- 
ity. McBride. 1912. 75c. 
Distinctive homes of moderate cost. 
McBride. 1911. $2.00. 

Architectural styles for country 
houses. McBride. 1912. $2.00. 


Contains articles which were published in 
“House and Garden,” beautifully illustrated, 
and has plans of the different styles, includ- 
ing Colonial, Modern English, Swiss Chalet 
type, Italian adaptations, Tudor, Spanish mis- 
sion, Half-timber, Dutch Colonial, and what 
is known as “the Chicago style.” 


Craftsman homes. $2.00. 


Keith’s Books on house plans. 
each. 


50c to $1.00 


Radford’s Books on house plans. $1.00 each. 


The last three are the best of the commer- 
cial books of house plans. 
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Houses of Various Styles and Types of 
Construction 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. Concrete coup. 


try residence. $1.00. 
Concrete houses and cottages. I Large 
houses. II Small houses. $1.00 each, 


Building Brick Association of America, 4 
house of brick and $10,000. Rogers ¢ 
Manson. 50c. 


A house of brick of moderate cost, 


1910. 50c. 

Hering. Concrete and stucco houses. Me- 
Bride. 1912. $2.00. 

Squire. The hollow-tile house. Comstock. 
1913. $2.50. 


The above are useful, though commercia} 
books on houses built of special materials, 
setting forth their merits, with attractive ex- 
amples. 


Chandler. 
$2.50. 

Comstock. Bungalows, camps and mountain 
homes. Comstock. 1915. $2.00. 

Embury. The Dutch Colonial house, its 
origin, design, modern plan and con- 


The Colonial house. McBride. 


struction. McBride. 1913. $2.50, 
Author a well known exponent of this style. 
Jackson. The half-timber house. McBride. 
1912. $2.00. 
Readable and well illustrated. Valuable 


chapters on adaptation of the English style 
to American use. 


Saylor. Bungalows, their design, construc- 
tion and furnishing. Winston. $1.50. 
A commendable book on bungalows. 
Wilson. Bungalow book. Chic. $1.00. 
American Country houses of today. (Vari- 
ous volumes). Arch. Book Pub. Co. 
$5.00 to $12.50. 
For large and expensive country houses. 
Book of little houses. Macm. 1914. 50¢c. 
Weaver. Small country houses of today. 


Newnes (Scrib. imp.) $5.00. 


One of the best English books. Suggestive 
and interesting but not well adapted to 
American practice. 


Interior Decoration 


Parsons. Interior decoration, its principles 
and practice. Doubleday. 1915. $3.00. 


One of the very best books on the subject, 
written with wide knowledge, and good sense, 
and beautifully illustrated. The first part 
treats of general principles, the second of his- 
toric periods and the third of modern style. 


De Wolfe. House in good taste. Century. 
1913. $2.50. 


A useful book by an expert decorator. 
While it deals chiefly with expensive decora- 
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here are many practical suggestions 
bar eo) cenit be helpful in furnishing the sim- 
plest flat. Principles of good taste apply any- 


where. 
French. Homes and their decoration. Dodd. 
1913. $3.00. 

Describes in detail furnishings, colors, fa- 
prices, etc, taking the rooms one at a time. 
It is not as recent a book as the others. 
Quinn. Planning and furnishing the home. 


Harper. 1914. $1.00. 
An excellent little book of practical advice. 


Wright. Inside the house of good taste. 
McBride. 1915. $1.50. 


Contains a good series of articles by vari- 
ous writers upon the different rooms of a 
house, beautifully illustrated. 

Northend. Colonial homes and their fur- 
nishings. Little. $5.00. 


Contains chapters on fireplaces, furniture, 
wall paper and other details of colonial inte- 


riors. 
Gregory. Art and craft of home-making. 
Murby. 1913. 
A good English book, but not always in ac- 
cord with American taste. 
McClure & Eberlein. House furnishing and 
decoration. McBride. 1913. $1.50. 


Some valuable suggestions, but too elab- 
orate and expensive for ordinary homes. 


Furniture 
Eberlein & McClure. Practical book of pe- 
riod furniture. Lippincott. 1914. $5. 


This is the best book of its kind. Has a 
chapter on English, French, and American 
styles of furniture taking up the different 
pieces systematically, as beds, tables, etc., de- 
scribing the particular characteristics of each 
and the materials employed. It has also a 
valuable key in which typical examples of 
each are pictured, making it easy to identify 
any piece. 


Benn. Style in furniture. 


1904. $6.00. 
It is not quite as systematic as Eberlein 
and McClure, but is quite worth buying. Be- 
side describing the historic English and 


French styles, it has a chapter on the new 
art of both countries. 


Candee. Decorative styles and periods in 


the home. Stokes. 1906. $2.00. 


A useful, well illustrated book, which gives 
an historical sketch of the different periods, 
but is rather flowery in style. 


Longmans, 


Garages 
American Architect. Garages, country and 
suburban. 1911. $4.00. 


Periodicals 
Architectural record. $3.00. 


House and garden. $3.00. 


The two most useful high-class architect- 
ural magazines for the small library. 


Craftsman. $3.00. 
Keith’s Magazine. $2.00. 
Good of their kind, but not of highest rank. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ DIVISION 


Minnesota Education Association 
President, Alice N. Farr. 
Vice President, Anna Armstrong. 
Secretary, Mabel Bartleson. 


The first meeting of the Public School Li- 
brarians’ Division of the Department of pro- 
fessional training of teachers, of the Minne- 
sota Education Association, took place in 
the St. Paul Normal School, Thursday, No- 
vember 2, 1916, at 3:30 p. m. In the absence 
of the secretary, Miss Bessie Scripture was 
appointed acting secretary. A nominating 
committee was appointed, composed of Miss 
Mahoney, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Liedloff. 
The first paper of the afternoon was read 
by Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, of the St. Paul 
Public Library on “The library as a contin- 
uation school.” 

Dr. George H. Locke, librarian of Toronto, 
Canada, spoke next on “How a Canadian li- 
brary contributes toward preparedness with 
boys and girls.” Dr. Locke emphasized the 
necessity of supplying historic backgrounds, 
as a basis for successful character building 
in preparedness for citizenship, and urged 
the power of the emotional appeal of the his- 
toric story to give young people perspective 
as well as atmosphere. 

Miss Wilson led the discussion on The 
training of teacher-librarians, outlining the 
problem under the following topics: The de- 
mand; The course of study; Practice work; 
Practical application from the teacher-libra- 
rian’s point of view. 

Mr. Sumner, librarian of the University of 
North Dakota, in discussing The need of 
teacher-librarians, said that almost daily he 
received questions in regard to the tech- 
nique of school libraries, and that to care 
for that demand, in a measure, they had 
been giving instruction during the Summer 
School, although only a small number had 
taken the course. 

Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, preceptress of the 
Wisconsin Library School talked about the 
course of study, outlining a course which is 
being started this year in the University of 
Wisconsin, and describing in connection with 
this, the organizing of a school library in 
the model high school, which is under the 
College of Education of the University. 
This course is confined to technical work 
the first year, with the bibliographical sub- 


jects to follow the second year. 





Miss Florence Curtis, of the University of 
Illinois Library School, told of a course of 
instruction given in the University of [lli- 
nois, which emphasized the book side and 
use of libraries, but did not attempt tech- 
nical work. 

Further discussion of this subject was 
continued at the Friday morning session 
when Mr. A. D. Keator, associate librarian 
of Carleton College, spoke on “Practice 
work.” Mr. Keator made a special point of 
the fact that the benefit to the person doing 
the practice work should be kept in mind, 
not the library in which he is doing the 
work, that practice should be very care- 
fully supervised and cannot be regarded as 
a substitute for apprentice work. 

Miss Margaret Doty, of Elbow Lake, spoke 
on The practical application from the teach- 
er-librarian’s point of view. She gave a 
graphic description of her library as she 
found it, and told how the reorganization 
had increased its usefulness and the inter- 
est of the students. 


of the questions which arose, particularly 


when supplemented by the ready help of the 


Supervisor of school libraries. 
Thursday evening, November 2, the pub- 
lic school librarians met for dinner with the 


Twin City Library Club, at the St. John’s 
Church Club, with Miss Farr presiding as 


toastmistress. She introduced Mr. C. G. 
Schulz, State Superintendent of Education, 
who gave a short address of welcome. 

He was followed by Miss Hazeltine, of the 
Wisconsin Library School, who emphasized 
the idea that the “Teacher-librarian” or the 
librarian in the public school should be the 
connecting link between the school and the 
public library, two of the magic forces in 
the life of any community. 

Miss Curtis, of the Illinois Library School, 
spoke of the necessity of a librarian becom- 
ing better known throughout her community 
as the library was the “and Company” of 
every enterprise started in the community. 

Mr. George H. Locke, librarian of the 
Toronto Public Library, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on library work in Toronto and 
Canada and told of the great help the library 
institutes or round tables had been in arous- 
ing library interest throughout the rural dis- 
tricts of Canada. 

Miss Baldwin, of the Public Library Com- 
mission, said that the development of school 





She testified that the | 
Summer School course had anticipated most | 





| in beginning English classes. 


| bers of the committee: 








libraries was stimulating the activities of 
public libraries and hoped that library 
boards could be prevailed upon to ask for 
large appropriations for the library—¢eom. 
mensurate with the growth and improve. 
ments in other departments of the town’s 
activities. 

Dr. Johnston, of St. Paul, as the last 
speaker of the evening, invited all those 
present to visit the new building of the gt. 
Paul Public Library. 

On Friday morning, November 3rd, the 
next regular session was held, at the §t. 
Paul Normal School. At the conclusion of 
the discussion on The training of teacher. 
librarians, the nominating committee made 
its report, which was accepted, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: Miss Martha Wilson, President; Miss 
Ruth Ely, of Duluth, Vice President; Miss 
Bessie Scripture, of East High School, Min- 
neapolis, Secretary. 

Miss Marion V. Baker, librarian of the 
Rochester High School, read a paper on 
“Equipment and furniture of a high school 
library,” describing fully the location and 
arrangement of the library room, its light- 
ing and decoration, and giving the measure 
ments for shelving, tables, magazine rack, 
bulletin board and filing cases. 

Miss Alma Penrose, of West High School, 
Minneapolis, read a paper on “Teaching the 
use of the library to high school students.” 
Miss Penrose told of the plan in use in her 
own high school, where instruction is given 
Last year 
only two lessons were given to each class. 
This year eight lessons, possibly condensed 
into seven, are to be given. 

Miss Martha Wilson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on instruction presented a report of 
progress, as follows: 

Tentative outlines for instruction in the 
schools have been prepared by the mem- 
For the grades, 
Miss Margaret Mahoney; Use of the High 
school library, Miss Alma Penrose; Use of 
the public library for high school students, 
Mr. A. D. Keator; Teacher’s training depart 
ments and rural schools, Miss Alberta Acker 
man. 

These discuss the sequence of instruction, 
by whom given, and where, and outline the 
work in some detail. The teacher librarians 
were requested to test the outlines by use 
in their schools and report with adaptations 





and additions before the next meeting as a 
ribution to a future manual of instruc- 


cont 


tion. 
The committee was continued. 


Mrs. F. A. Koos, of Anoka, next spoke on 
the “Accumulation and care of pamphlets.” 
Mrs. Koos mentioned many valuable sources 
of pamphlet material—foundations, societies, 
states and cities, and advocated vertical fil- 
ing, by subject headings taken from the 
Reader’s Guide, as the ideal method of car- 
ing for them. 

Miss Margaret Fletcher, librarian of the 
combined school and public library, at St. 
Louis Park, read the final paper on “How 
may grade children be best served by the 
school library.” She said the first essential 
is to have enough books of the right. kind, 
dividing the funds equally between high 
school and grades and making careful selec- 
tion from the state school lists. It pays to 
have attractive editions of the older books, 
such as The last of the Mohicans, il. by 
Boyd Smith with plenty of good fairy tales 
and books for first reading. Next the chil- 
dren must be brought to the library, through 
talks and invitations given in each room, 
and enlisting the interest of the teachers 
who are glad to help advertise the library. 
The room should be made as attractive as 
possible with a table and chairs for the 
younger children, attractive pictures and 
casts, which the. children are glad to 
help buy. The most important of all, the 
librarian must know her books and her chil- 
dren in order to guide their reading. If 
grade buildings are located in different parts 
of the town, gruups of books should be 
loaned to these buildings in charge of a 
teacher or older pupil. 

The meeting adjourned and broke up into 
the following round tables: 

The rural school library: 
Armstrong, Howard Lake. 

The high school library: 
Barquist, Minneapolis. 

The Normal school library: 
Liedloff, St. Cloud. 

The interest shown at this first meeting of 
the section was most gratifying. There were 
seventy-five in attendance at the first ses- 
Sion, about sixty the following morning, and 
135 at the dinner, representing librarians of 
Public, high-school, college and normal 
school libraries, teacher-librarians, superin- 
tendents and teachers. 


Leader, Miss 
Leader, Miss 


Leader, Miss 
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Miss Hazeltine and Miss Curtis with their 
broad library experience and interest added 
much to the discussions and the presence 
of Dr. Locke, with his rich fund of humor 
and vitality was a great stimulus. His ad- 
dress on the general program of the M. E. A. 
on “Efficiency of the spirit’ called forth such 
a wave of enthusiasm that he was obliged to 
respond to an encore. 

BESSIE SCRIPTURE, 
Acting Secretary. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB. 


The Twin City Library Club held its an- 
nual fall dinner with the Division of 
Public School Librarians of the Minnesota 
Educational Association on the evening of 
November 2, 1916 at the St. John’s Church 
Club in St. Paul. 

At the close of the program, a short busi- 
ness session was held, at which the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed: 

President, Dr. Solon J. Buck, Historical So- 
ciety Library. 

Vice-President, Miss Augusta Starr, 
neapolis Public Library. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Amy Cowley, Li- 
brary Commission. 


Min- 


ETHEL I. BERRY, 
Secretary. 


CLARA BALDWIN LIBRARY CLUB. 


On Sept. 27th the first regular meeting of 
the club, after the summer intermission, was 
held in Nashwauk, the following members 
being present: 

Miss Hickman, Miss Newhard, Miss Pal- 
mer, Miss Williams, Miss Hurlburt, Miss 
Prall, Miss Sias, Miss Stebbins. 

Before the business meeting was called the 
club was taken on a trip through the Haw- 
kins washing plant, which was much en- 
joyed. The program consisted of a general 
discussion of co-operative buying of supplies 
among the range libraries and a more satis- 
factory arrangement of the foreign book ex- 
change. Miss Newhard and Miss Palmer 
were appointed a committee to work out a 
plan for the readjustment of the exchange. 
The secretary was instructed to send a no- 
tice to each library to return all foreign col- 
lections to the library owning them; also for 
each library to send a list of shorts in the 
foreign collections to Miss Newhard. 





A communication from Miss Ada McCar- 
thy, of the Democrat Printing Co., in regard 
to book pockets printed in foreign languages, 
was read. 

Miss Stebbins was asked to continue the 
correspondence with Mr. Flagg in regard to 
the art exhibit for the range libraries. 

The meeting adjourned for luncheon, 
which was served by the domestic science 
department. 

The Clara Baldwin Library club held its 
regular meeting in the club room of the Eve- 
leth Library Wednesday, October 25th. The 
program consisted of a discussion of “Christ- 
mas Book Exhibits,” “Moving Pictures and 
The Library.” This was followed by a re- 
port of the annual meeting of the National 
Playground and Recreation Congress by Miss 
Newhard. 

Following the meeting a three course lunch- 
eon was served by the domestic science de- 
partment of the Eveleth high school. Those 
present were the Misses Walker of Biwabik, 
Newhard and Wright of Virginia, Stebbins of 
Mountain Iron, Grannis of Buhl, Palmer and 
Williams of Chisholm, Hurlburt of Hibbing, 
Prall of Keewatin, Sias of Nashwauk. 


STELLA STEBBINS, Secretary. 


GOOD BOOK WEEK 


The week of December 4-9 is being wide- 
ly observed throughout all public libraries in 
the United States as Good Book Week. The 
prompt response to the circular letter sent 
out from the Commission office has taxed 
the Commission resources in books for ex- 
hibit to the utmost. Fifteen libraries have 
applied for exhibits and many others are 
purchasing new books of their own for this 
purpose. 

A special effort of this kind to stimulate a 
more lively interest in the library and ad- 
vertise the best books for children is no 
doubt of great value, but such efforts should 
be continuous in order to produce lasting 
results. 


The library should be advertised not one | 


week in the year, but every week in the 
year, and every week should be a Good 
Book Week. 

Let us get back to the fundamental prin- 
ciples so admirably set forth in Miss Coun- 
tryman’s paper, first see to it that our books 
are all of the best, and in fit condition to 
circulate, have the courage to discard un- 





worthy books and those which are too goileg 
and ragged to be offered to anyone, make g 
systematic survey of the library’s resources 
and use, and keep up a persistent campaign 
for adequate support. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


MESSAGES of the presidents. $50.00. Bye. 
leth Public Library. 

NATIONAL cyclopaedia of American biog- 
graphy. 14v. $14.00. (List price $10.00 4 
volume.) Address Macalester College Li- 
brary, St. Paul. 


Wanted 
MINNESOTA Forester, v. 3, Nos. 5 and 6, 
and all issued after v. 4, No. 1. 

NORTH Woods, December, 1913. 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 
NEW revised encyclopaedic dictionary, ed, 
by Hunter & Morris, v. 10. Newspaper 
Syndicate, 1899. Redwood Falls Public 

Library. 


PERSONAL 


Miss Hulda Peterson has resigned her po- 
sition as a clerk in the Library Commission 
office to become librarian at the Hospital for 
Crippled Children, St. Paul. Miss Mary 
Dunlap has been appointed as her successor. 

Izella M. Dart, New York State Library 
School, ’14-15, has resigned her position in 
the Lake Erie College library to become li- 
brarian of the State Normal School at Moor- 
head. 

Katherine D. Steele, Pratt, ’09, for several 
years librarian of the Hearst free library 
and reading rooms, Lead, S. D., has accepted 
a position in the medical library of the 
Mayo clinic at Rochester, Minn. 

Mrs. Fern Allen, Madison, Wis., New York 
State Library School, 1911, is organizing the 
library at St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul. 

Miss Esther Reb, librarian at Mapleton, 
was married in October to Mr. George Ar 
getsinger, of Pipestone. Miss Sue L 
Sprague has been elected to succeed her. 

Miss Olga von Rohr, assistant in the Wi 
nona Public Library, was married in June to 
Mr. Paul Zeisler of La Crosse. Miss Jennie 
Barnes, formerly a substitute, has taken her 
place in the library. 

Miss Erma C. Walker, Wisconsin Library 
School, 1915, has been appointed librarian of 
the school library at Biwabik, which is now 
serving as a public library. 





Miss Edna Shepard, of Columbus, Wis., 
has become assistant in the Mankato Public 


library. 
Miss Gladys Ecklund has been elected as- 


sistant librarian at St. Peter to succeed Miss 
Rhoda Peterson who was married in Sep- 
tember. 

Miss Margaret Livingston, who has been 
assistant in the Carleton College Library, is 
a member of the training class of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 

Miss Clara Marsch has been elected libra- 
rian at Wabasha to succeed Miss Rebecca R. 
Brown. 

The following new assistants have been 
added to the staff of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. From the New York State Library 
School: 

Miss Marguerite Haynes, Assistant, Circu- 
lation Department; Miss Helen Harris, As- 
sistant, North Branch. 

From the Pittsburgh Training School for 
Children’s Librarians: 

Miss Louise Hamilton, 
dren’s Department. 

From the Wisconsin Library School: 

Miss Rachel Angvick, Assistant, Sumner 
Branch. 


Assistant, Chil- 


TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 

The Library Commission co-operated with 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
the State Fair, September 4-9. Pamphlets 
and hand-bills giving information regarding 
the Commission’s work with study clubs were 
distributed. Club programs and outlines 
used by various clubs throughout the state 
were displayed on walls and counter of the 
booth in the Hall of Fame. A 25 volume 
traveling library of books on agriculture was 
exhibited in the agriculture building under 
the auspices of the University Farm School 
Library. 

An exhibit of club programs and posters 
of children’s illustrators was held at the 
State Federation meeting at Anoka, Sep- 
tember 19-22. 


Over 60 new traveling library stations. 


have been opened since the first of Septem- 
ber. This is due almost entirely to the in- 
terest and co-operation of the newspaper 
editors throughout the state who inserted 
an advertisement without charge. In addi- 
tion, material has been loaned to more than 
500 individuals, an increase of fifty per cent 
over last year. —A. C. 





NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES 


(Items of news for this column are solic- 
ited from all libraries in the state. They 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission by the 15th of the month preceding 
each issue of the bulletin, which appears 
quarterly in March, June, September and De- 
cember.) 


Carlton. Through the efforts of a number 
of influential women, a flourishing library 
association has been organized at Carlton. 
The use of a building is given by Miss Cor- 
delia Ayer Paine. Over 500 books have been 
secured and the formal opening took place 
September 30 with a reception and book 
shower. The library and reading room is 
open three afternoons and evenings each 
week, and a concert or other entertainment 
is given Sunday afternoons. Mrs. A. M. 
Brower is librarian. Miss Amy Cowley, of 
the Library Commission, spent two days in 
Carlton to assist in organizing. 


Cloquet. The appropriation for the com- 
ing year has been increased to $6,500, of 
which $3,000 will be spent on an addition to 
the building. 

Crookston. Two new pictures have been 
placed in the Crookston Public Library: The 
Five Senses, by Jessie Wilcox Smith, pre- 
sented by the Library Board, and a fine col- 
ored print of Reynolds Age of Innocence, 
presented by the Woman’s Club through the 
generosity of a friend. 

Deerwood. The library which is success- 
fully maintained by the Woman’s Civic 
League has been organized by Miss Haven, 
of the Library Commission. 

Duluth. The library budget for next year 
will be $29,975, an increase of about $5,000. 

Fairmont. Mrs. John Sinclair, of Duluth, 
author of some popular children’s books, 
gave a talk to the children in September. 

Fergus Falls. The library has made a 
contract with the public schools for library 
service, its location, ample reference facili- 
ties, and excellent service making it emi- 
nently fitted to comply with the require- 
ments of the state department of education. 

Glenwood. At the first meeting of the 
Home and School Association in the new 
High School Auditorium, the library advan- 
tages and library needs of Glenwood was 
the topic for discussion. Miss Wilson, State 
Supervisor of School Libraries and Miss 
Baldwin of the Library Commission were 
present and spoke on the work of school and 
public libraries. 











Grand Rapids. About 100 traveling libra- 
ries, containing more than 2,000 books have 
been sent out from the Grand Rapids library 
to the rural schools in Itasca county, in ac- 
cordance with the contract with the county 
commissioners. Miss Amy Cowley, librarian 
of the Commission spent several days in 
Grand Rapids late in September checking 
over the boxes and preparing them for cir- 
culation. 

Hanska. A “library circle’ has been or- 
ganized with 30 active members. Its first 
entertainment netted about $30 for the li- 
brary. The Girls’ Sewing Society has un- 
dertaken to furnish the library room. 

Hill City. The Progress Club has started 
a library and reading room. A small build- 
ing has been rented, and money for heat and 
furniture has been secured. Books and mag- 
azines have been donated by members of the 
club, who also serve as librarians. 

Hopkins. The public library is placing 
some of its periodicals at the High School 
for a portion of the time, so that the stu- 
dents may have the benefit of them for ref- 
erence. 

Howard Lake. The ladies of the Library 
and Improvement Club have just finished a 
membership contest which resulted in a gain 
of 125 new members, making a total of 175. 

Janesville. The public library has placed 
a box of books in the State Bank of Pem- 
berton, a neighboring village. 

Little Falls. A free lecture at the library 
on Moving Pictures for Young People was 
given by Mary Gray Peck under the aus- 
pices of the club women. 


Madison. On Pioneer day during the coun- 
ty fair, the library had an interesting ex- 
hibit of pictures of pioneers of Lac qui Parle 
County, as well as early photographs of the 
locality. 


Mankato. After a persistent campaign, 
Mankato public library succeeded.-in having 
its appropriation restored to $5,000 for the 
coming year. 


Minneapolis. As a result of a forceful 
plea and convincing statistics, presented by 
Miss Countryman, the library is for the first 
time given its allowance of one mill, which 
means an increase of over $30,000 to the li- 
brary fund. 


Morris. The Literary Club has purchased 
new chairs for the children’s room, and the 








Students’ Club have put in six window boxes 
which will be filled by a member of the 
board. 


Nicollet. A benefit social was given at 
the Opera House last month by the women 
of the Mutual Improvement Club for the 
benefit of the Public Library. The pro- 
ceeds amounted to $51.20 and will be used 
for the purchase of new books and Maga- 
zines. The reading table is one of the fea- 
tures of the library, the magazines being 
constantly in demand. The library now cop. 
tains about 420 volumes and is open twice 
each week, on Thursday evenings and Sun. 
day afternoons. 


Owatonna. A series of talks has been 
given to the high school students on the use 
of the library. Groups of books suited to 
the grades have been placed in each graded 
school. 

Princeton. The secretary of the Commis. 
sion gave a talk on the benefits of a public 
library at a meeting of citizens held August 
31st, and also spoke to the Civic Betterment 
Club on the following afternoon. 

Red Wing. The Children’s League held 
an exhibit of vegetables, flowers and fruit 
in the library basement the last of Septem- 
ber. ’ 

St. Cloud. The school authorities have 
made arrangements with the library board 
to keep the library open mornings from 9 
o’clock to 11:30, so that high school students 
may have the use of the library during their 
study periods. Permits are issued to stu- 
dents to be signed by the librarian. 

St. Paul. The Order and Catalogue Divi- 
sions of the Public Library moved into the 
new building in May, the Branch and School 
Divisions in September, the Reference, Cir- 
culation and Juvenile Divisions on Novem- 
ber first. Work of the library was not in- 
terrupted in this removal. A feature of the 
moving of the Juvenile Division was the ap- 
pearance of representatives of the different 
Boy Scout troops of the city to transfer the 
books from the old library to the new. The 
basement only of the new building is being 
occupied at present. 

It is expected that the furniture will be 
installed and the entire building including 
the Hill Reference Library will be ready for 
use in the autumn of 1917. 

Mrs. Lenora Austin Hamlin has presented 
to the Public Library her collection of books 
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and lantern slides relating to civic affairs. 
The lantern slide collection consists of over 
four hundred views of public buildings, 
schools, streets, parks and housing condi- 
tions in St. Paul and other representative 
cities in the United States and Europe. It 
includes also a very interesting set of views 
of the St. Louis exposition. 

The Town Criers have inaugurated a 
monthly bulletin in the interests of the busi- 
ness department of the Public Library. It 
is entitled “Business books: an index to re- 
cent books and articles in magazines of in- 
terest to business men.” It is distributed to 
all members of the Association of Com- 
merce, Town Criers, and other business or- 
ganizations. 

The library has published for the infor- 
mation of teachers a one page leaflet enti- 
tled “Service of the libraries to the ele- 
mentary schools: suggestions as to ways in 
which the library may be made more useful 
to pupils.” 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians of Min- 
nesota have voted the sum of $600 a year 
for the establishment of a Celtic library at 
the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. In or- 
der that the new foundation may not dupli- 
cate unnecessarily the collections in the City 
library, the authorities of the two have 
agreed that the College shall collect only 
works of scientific value, while the Public 
Library collects the more popular works. 


Spring Valley. As an outgrowth of the 
work of Miss Esther Belle Dyke during 
Chautauqua last summer, a story-hour is be- 
ing conducted on Saturdays in charge of a 
committee of women. 








Staples. The council has appropriated 
$300 for the support of the library during 
the coming year. During a recent visit of 
the Commission organizer the books were 
mended and put in good order by the ladies 
of the library board and all records brought 
up to date. 


Thief River Falls. The librarian has been 
giving instruction in the use of the library 
to students of the high school and eighth 
grade. A canvas of the high school showed 
that only 10 out of 330 pupils did not have 
library cards. 

Virginia. A story-hour for older children 
is being conducted every Friday evening 
from 7 to 8, while those from the first to 
fourth grades come on Saturday morning as 
usual. The picture projector and victrola 
are used to illustrate the stories. 

Wadena. A musical entertainment given 
by Miss Myra Wright of St. Cloud, a former 
teacher in Wadena brought a net profit of 
$25.50 for the library. 

Wayzata. The council has increased the 
appropriation for the library from $300 to 
$400. A card catalog has been made with 
the assistance of Miss Haven and Miss 
Carleton of the Library Commission staff. 


Winona. The library will receive a be- 
quest of $5,000 from the estate of Mrs. Stella 
M. Mathews a former resident of Winona. 
This will be devoted to the equipment of the 
children’s department. An exhibit of the 
paintings of Austin Willard Lord, including 
two Winona scenes, was held in October. 


Zumbrota. A story-hour is being held on 
Saturday afternoon with the assistance of a 
group of women. 





